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_—— just off the cruise ships 


ask us for Puerto Rican 
stamps,” Victor Hernandez, Old 
San Juan Station manager, says 
with a grin. “We tell them politely 
we only have U. S. stamps for 
sale.” 

It’s not surprising. From the At- 
lantic Ocean, the tropical island’s 
towering 450-year-old fortress city 
looks Old World. However, after 
people walk around a bit and see 
the familiar blue collection boxes, 


Postal life in Puerto Rico 


postal vehicles and uniformed car- 
riers, they realize Puerto Rico is 
indeed part of the U.S.A. 

Puerto Rico was ceded by Spain 
to the U. S. in 1898 and Puerto 
Ricans have been citizens since 
1917. Its government has held 
commonwealth status by mutual 
agreement since 1952. 

The island, discovered in 1493 
by Columbus on his second voyage, 
offers a world of contrasts. Just 100 
miles long by 35 miles wide, Puerto 


Rico is split horizontally across the 
middle by a chain of mountains. 
The mountains are not only pic- 
turesque, they create two different 
climates on the island—lush tropics 
on the north and arid lands on the 
south, almost like Southern Texas 
or New Mexico. 

The heart of Puerto Rico’s and 
the nearby Virgin Islands’ postal 
system is San Juan’s General Post 
Office (GPO) on the northeast 
shore. At GPO, 1,552 employees 
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Andy Vega, at left, hands mail to a “‘balcony’’ customer in La Perla, and above, attracts a group in the shade along a sun-baked 
street. At right, Idalino Morales walks on bricks that were once ballast in Spanish galleons more than 400 years ago 
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work three tours, handling all in- 
coming mail and parcel post from 
the States, and serving as dispatch 
point for incoming and outgoing 
mail from the islands. Located at a 
busy intersection, with police head- 
quarters on one side, the Hiram 
Bithorn Stadium and the Roberto 
Clemente Coliseum across the 
street, and the largest island shop- 
ping mall next door, the 12-year- 
old facility is a great improvement 
over the former main post office in 
Old San Juan. The old office is now 
a classified station with three foot 
routes within the colorful walled 
city. 

At least half of GPO’s employ- 
ees have college degrees, according 
to Cristobal (Chris) Lliteras, dis- 
trict director and GPO director of 
mail processing. (Other district di- 
rectors also serve in dual manage- 
ment roles.) 

“Half the postal work force on 
the islands came from the states, 
through transfer or reassignment,” 
adds Lliteras. “All are bilingual. 
We have lawyers and engineers 
working at clerk positions. In the 
private sector in Puerto Rico an 
engineer earns about half as much 
as a postal employee. Our vacancies 
are usually through death or retire- 
ment, but we have about one or two 
resignations a year.” 

Despite its two Mark II facer- 
cancelers, two multi-position letter 
sorting machines and four single- 
position letter sorting machines, 
GPO would be hard pressed to han- 
dle its heavy mail volume were it 
not for its show piece, the Whiz- 
lift. The vertical 20-foot-high ma- 
chine resembles a giant caterpillar 
as it revolves slowly, swallows par- 
cels and sacks brought to it along 
a conveyor belt, and carries them 
to GPO’s second floor. When the 
mail is disgorged at the top of the 
belt, it is moved along by a caller 


and a keyer to 11 separate dispatch 
points. An ingenious electronic 
system pushes the mail gently off 
the main belt at each terminal. 

Jose Ortiz, a strapping young 
man with a degree in business ad- 
ministration, is foreman of mails 
for the Whizlift’s night tour. ““Two 
years ago we had a parcel sorter 
but this has improved our opera- 
tion enormously,” he explains. 

On the ground floor, where the 


letter sorting machines (LSMs) 
churn out letter mail, Tour Super- 
intendent Angel Robles says the 
daily volume is between 600,000 
and 700,000 pieces. All mail 
worked on the LSMs is priority 
mail. About 40% of the mail is 
still manually sorted. 

“The bulk of our outgoing goes 
to New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Florida, 
Chicago and California, and most 
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Andy Vega knows his customers by name 
in La Perla (above left). Old San Juan 
Station (above) is one of the first sights 
tourists see when they arrive by ship. Be- 
low, Idalino Morales walks up one of 
historic Old San Juan’s narrow streets 
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of our incoming mail comes from 
those same places. Every piece of 
mail is worked completely when it 
leaves Puerto Rico,” says Robles. 
“We also work a lot of military 
mail for the naval stations here and 
then deliver it to them.” 

Each week 50 five-ton vans back 
up to the loading dock at GPO, 
but it takes ships delivering those 
vans five days to reach the island 
from Jacksonville, FL, or Eliza- 
beth City, NC. 

To a postal employee, the most 
noticeable difference between Puer- 
to Rico and the mainland is the 
vast number of lockboxes through- 
out the islands. GPO has over 
5,000 boxholders. Old San Juan 
Station has 3,500. 

People prefer lockboxes as a 
convenience for picking up their 
mail near their job sites. Lockboxes 
offer them faster delivery and 
greater security while they’re away 
from home. It is also regarded as 
a status symbol. People will walk 
or drive daily to post offices to get 
their mail. With gasoline costing 


between 70-77 cents a gallon, it 
seems a luxury when many could 
have home delivery if they chose. 

The lockbox phenomenon prob- 
ably explains why just 2,681 postal 
employees, 383 city delivery 
routes, 4 rural routes and 121 high- 
way contract routes providing some 
box delivery service can effective- 
ly serve more than 3.2 million peo- 
ple in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Area supervisor for the Postal 
Inspection Service is Henry Her- 
rera. There are seven inspectors 
on the islands and three special 
investigators. 

“One of our major problems 
has been jeep break-ins,” says 
Herrera. “ After making several ar- 
rests, we stopped it. When the 
person mainly responsible for the 
jeep break-ins was arrested, over 
$35,000 in unnegotiated checks 
were recovered from his apart- 
ment upon execution of a search 
warrant.” 

Adds Abraham Lugo, manager 
of fleet operations, ‘We put locks 
on the batteries and on the gas 
tanks so the jeeps can’t be stolen.” 

Mail Processing Director Lliteras 
points out that the Postal Service 
delivers 300,000 Social Security 
checks, and between 80,000 and 
90,000 Veterans Administration 
checks monthly. “We also notify 
people of $600 million worth of 
food coupons. An average of 
350,000 monthly notices are de- 
livered to food stamp recipients,” 
he adds. 

Ponce, on the southern side of 
the island, has one of the most 
handsome post offices in Puerto 
Rico. Its postmaster, Fernando A. 
Colon, is the happiest man you'll 
meet. 

Colon began his postal career 
38 years ago as a laborer. “Taking 
the Postal Service out of political 
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Rural boxes are a familiar sight in Puerto Rico's hilly interior. 


control was the best thing that 
could have happened to us,” says 
Colon. “Two years ago, I went be- 
fore the selection board in New 
York and was appointed.” 

Ponce is a distribution center 
with 18 associate offices. “Most of 
our mail is incoming,” says Colon. 

In Old San Juan, meanwhile, 
there are three foot routes within 
the walled city. 

No. 1 is carried by Idalino 
Morales, who serves both busi- 
nesses and residences at a steady 
pace. At one corner where a drunk 
made a nuisance of himself, Mor- 
ales apologized: “This is the only 
corner that’s bad—the rest are all 
right.” He wants you to like his 
beautiful city. 

As Morales reached a relay box 
on Calle de Cristo, near the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the postal vehicle 
was momentarily delayed by some 
100 peaceful demonstrators in the 
middle of the street demanding to 
see the governor. However, the re- 
spect and deference they showed 
Morales and his relay driver 
showed the esteem Puerto Ricans 
have for postal employees. 


Morales continued calmly 
through the protestors, inserting 
mail in boxes behind barred gates, 
handing letters to shopkeepers. He 
stopped briefly at La Concepcion, 
a charity hospital over 400 years 
old, where he daily greets Sister 
Eugenia, a tiny 84-year-old nun. 
He gets a cool drink of water from 
the fountain in the hallway near 
the chapel. 

Carrier of Route 2 in Old San 
Juan is Andy Vega. Some of his 
deliveries are made in the Old 
Town, but the remainder are out- 
side the steep, massive wall in La 
Perla, or The Pearl. It’s a route 
few carriers will bid. Through a 
narrow opening in the wall, Vega 
descends a steep stairway into a 
labyrinth of shacks. Unmarked on 
city maps, La Perla’s inhabitants 
live—through choice or necessity 
—in handmade shelters that cling 
to the sloping wall like barnacles 
on a ship. 

Before Vega took the route, the 
post office told him what he might 
expect. He was not intimidated 
when two thugs with blackjacks 
jumped him. They were testing 


him. Reacting swiftly, he stunned 
the nearest with a blow to the 
chest and slammed a car door on 
the other’s legs, leaving him 
whimpering. He’s not been at- 
tacked since. 

Nothing in La Perla, says Vega, 
is regulation. People who live there 
don’t pay taxes or rent. The gov- - 
ernment provides a medical dis- 
pensary, schooling for the kids, 
and leaves La Perla alone. The one 
thing they must have from the 
outer world is their mail—especial- 
ly food coupon notices, Social Se- 
curity and VA checks. 

Morale among Puerto Rico’s 
postal employees is high. Their 
good attitude is partly due to high 
paying jobs in a land where there 
is substantial unemployment. Part 
is due, too, to the leadership of 
District Manager Miguel Cintron. 
A stickler for details, he recalls 
when he was a postal inspector and 
had to report on St. Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands. He charged them 
with 48 irregularities. 

“Soon after, I was transferred to 
Puerto Rico and had to visit all the 
offices, and I was hesitant to go to 
St. Thomas. When they saw me, 
they hugged me and said, ‘Mr. 
Cintron, you are the only person 
who has done so much for us. No 
one ever paid attention to us, and 
the Virgin Islands deserve atten- 
tion.’ 

“Here in the islands, we don’t 
want to be treated differently, just 
fairly,” he emphasizes. “No other 
district has had more real estate 
projects than ours; no one needed 
them more.” 

Pride, Cintron says, is abundant 
among postal employees in Puerto 
Rico. He cites Ignacio Ramos, a 
cleaner at GPO, as a prime ex- 
ample. “He is always happy. Any 
place he cleans, he does a perfect 
job.” a 





F ire has a devastating signifi- 
cance for the New York Post 
Office. 

While most post offices have 
some type of fire prevention pro- 
gram, New York has made special 
efforts to prevent a recurrence of 
what is considered the worst con- 
flagration in postal history. It hap- 
pened Dec. 15, 1967. The Morgan 
Station burned. 

Thankfully, there was no loss of 
life, with 2,000 employees getting 
out safely. Only a week earlier a 
fire evacuation drill had been con- 


ducted in the facility. 

Damage to the building and the 
mail, though, was considerable. 
The fire ravaged 266,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, destroying 3.4 million 
pieces of mail. Another 10.8 million 
pieces were damaged or delayed. 

As a result, New York stresses 
that “every day must be fire pre- 
vention day,” says Postmaster 
John R. Strachan. 

And as part of this fire preven- 
tion program, New York cooperates 
with the New York City Fire Dept. 
in training postal people for post 


office fire brigades. 

Periodically, about 60 mainte- 
nance employees train for eight 
hours at the Fire Department's 
academy on Randall's Island be- 
tween Manhattan and Queens. 

The employees learn to use fire 
extinguishers and standpipe hose 
systems and how to evacuate a 
building quickly. “They’re not sup- 
posed to fight fires themselves,” 
says Fire Chief Jim Ferris. “We 
teach them how to hold fires down 
and isolate them until the engines 
arrive.” 

Following training, the main- 
tenance people return to their 
home offices, and each is respon- 
sible for giving fire brigade train- 
ing so that a nucleus of postal fire 
fighters is available at terminals 
and stations in the New York Post 
Office. 


(See what happened in Boston, page 9.) 
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Alfred Jardin (left), a fireman, shows Albert 
i @are) o).¢- Wm (e1=18](-18 elim rele) o]-1arw) -lilelamr-Lale| 
William Jackson (behind Knopka) of Wall 
Street Station how to use hose. Center, 
postal maintenance people learn to 

douse vehicle blaze. Below, Edward 
Ruskowski (left), a New York City fireman, 
shows postal superintending engineers, 
fared ielelfare mer-\\a Mislame)m@ sie), 7ilslemei¢-t-14) 
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‘The post office is burning’ 


J im Neil remembers the day well. 
“T got a call from Ed Clayton that 

Sunday morning. He was the station 
superintendent at the time. He told 
me the post office had burned. I got 
a strange kind of feeling. That after- 
noon Ed, some of the others who 
worked in the station and | started 
moving what was salvageable out 
re) GE Lo alsebe-l Bele-leteyaMe tam sieciaeya Meralco) 
Roxbury Station.” 

Ed Clayton was about to leave that 
ralelethal-aceerMustultiiemocsr) aria 


“We were late. The phone in my 
house rang. My wife, Caroline, said, 
‘let it ring.’ But I can’t do that, and 

I answered it and learned about the 
fire.” 

At 8:25 a.m. Oct. 5, 1975, a police 
officer noticed smoke pouring from 
the leased building. By the time the 
three-alarmer was contained, the dam- 
age amounted to $50,000. Luckily, 
there was no one in the building and 
the little mail there only became 
water logged. “We were able to de- 








liver it all later,” says Clayton. 

Fire officials isolated the cause of 
the blaze—a leaking oil burner, which 
had been serviced by a contractor 
only 14 hours earlier. 

“We didn’t miss a day of postal 
operations,” recalls Clayton. “We 
were able to resume the next morning 
at Roxbury, 10 minutes away.” 

Cathedral Station reopened for 
business six months later. 
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Mapping the right moves takes skill, strategy 


ost postal people don’t even 

know there are 27 Transporta- 
tion Management Offices (TMOs) 
in the Postal Service. And “if we do 
our job successfully,” says Larry 
B. Williams, TMO manager in Des 
Moines, IA, “the average postal 
worker doesn’t even care.” 

The TMOs, says Williams, are 
the “middle men” of moving the 
mail. They’re the people, for in- 
stance, who quickly rearrange 
schedules when an airline flight is 
delayed or a major airport is closed 
by weather, or who have to rush 
to change dispatch times through- 
out large areas when one office gets 
an okay to alter its dispatch pat- 
terns. 

In business since July 1977, the 
TMOs have centralized authority 
in three vital transportation areas 
—budgeting and planning, dis- 
patching and routing, and con- 
tracting authority. They even take 
care of such things as coordinating 
the distribution of empty mail 
sacks. 

The Des Moines operation is 
typical. Housed in the bulk mail 
center, the TMO staff includes 
Williams and 11 others, including 
a transportation officer, distribu- 
tion and routing officer, logistics 
program officer, highway transpor- 
tation specialists, contract adjust- 
ment specialist, transportation and 
equipment specialist, distribution 


and routing specialists, and logis- 
tics planning specialist. 

“We're an outgrowth of the Old 
Area Logistics Office (ALO), but 
we do more than that office did,” 
Williams explains. “The ALO han- 
dled strictly procurement from a 
transportation standpoint.” 

The TMO is responsible for 
moving all mail in a specific geo- 
graphic area—Des Moines handles 
Iowa and Nebraska—and for 
schemes and routing. “Our job is 
to contract for transportation,” 
says Williams. “We determine the 
needs and variety of transportation, 
such as surface, air, water. After 
the need is determined, our job is 
to procure the services.” 

These services include star route 
contracts, and Des Moines handles 
475 of them, representing $12 mil- 
lion in annual costs to the Postal 
Service and 21 million miles driven. 

Although Des Moines does not 
have responsibility for water 
routes, it does have three air taxis 
—one serving the Nebraska cities 
of Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island, 
and Alliance; another the Iowa 
cities of Dubuque, Waterloo, and 
Des Moines; and one tying 
Spencer, Nebraska; Sioux City, 


Larry B. Williams helps move the 
mail, acting as a ‘‘middle man."’ He 
works out of one of the little-known 

27 Transportation Management 
Offices in the nation. 











Des Moines, and Cedar Rapids, 
IA; and Rock Island, IL; and Bur- 
lington, IA. 

“We also have to monitor all 
rail contracts that involve trains 
in our states,” adds Williams, 
“although rail contracts are let 
from Washington. We’ve got to 
provide the transportation when 
the mail is ready to be moved, and 
we’ ve got to be aware of local and 
regional service standards. We’ve 


got to analyze these service re- 
quirements, so if we can make sec- 
ond-day standard, for instance, by 
sending mail on a highway route 
instead of by air, we'll do this— 
and save money for the Postal 
Service.” 

Weather, Williams admits, plays 
havoc with schedules. “If O’Hare 
Airport in Chicago closes because 
of a storm, everybody is affected. 
We’ve got to juggle schedules, 
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move as much as we can by truck 
and rail. When I get up in the 
morning, the first thing I do is look 
out the window and check the 
weather. If there’s snow or ice, I 
know my work is cut out for me.” 


Another problem for Williams 
and his staff is the constant 
changes in airline schedules. Dis- 
patches in post offices throughout 
the country must often be altered 
to meet them. 


“We're using a computerized 
system, called NASS (for National 
Air and Surface Schemes), to keep 
on top of these changes,” Williams 
says. “We use a terminal here in 
Des Moines hooked to a central 
computer in the St. Louis Postal 
Data Center.” 


In the future, the computer will 
be used for other things, such as 
an updated bidders’ list, a con- 


tract drivers’ screening program, 
and all contracts. ‘We'll be able 

to track the cost of each highway 
contract in the country,” adds Wil- 
liams, “including payment on all 
highway, air taxi, inland domestic 
water and bus contracts.” 


Williams says the TMOs work 
closely with the management sec- 
tional centers in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, and much of the responsi- 
bility for handling the details of 
contracts—such as determining the 
size of a truck to be used in mov- 
ing mail between two points— 
still rests with the postmasters in 
these major facilities. 


“From one post office-supplied 
operations plan,” Williams says, 
“our job is to make sure that the 
schemes and routings we provide 
are compatible with other post of- 
fices where this mail is going. We 
work hand-in-glove with all op- 
erations and mail processing peo- 
ple in the areas we serve. Their 
problems are ours.” @ 








FIRE PREVENTION SAFI 


October traditionally is Fire Pre- 
vention Month. 

And in observance of this an- 
nual emphasis on fire safety, Postal 
Life features a scrambled word 
game that tests your skill at deter- 
mining 11 common items asso- 
ciated with ‘‘fire.”’ After you've 
completed these 11 items, ar- 
range the circled letters to form 
the fire safety slogan. YOU MUST 
GET THE SLOGAN CORRECT TO 
BE ELIGIBLE TO WIN 

There are six words in the safety 
slogan. We've given you a head 
start on the solution by printing 
the first letter of each word. 

Five prizes will be awarded to 
Fire Prevention Safety Contest 
winners. They are as follows: 1st 
prize—$150; 2nd prize—$100; 3rd 
prize—$75; 4th prize—$50; 5th 
prize—$25. 

The selection of the prizes will 
be determined by a random draw- 
ing from the correct entries. The 
first correct entry drawn will be the 
first-prize winner, the second cor- 
rect entry drawn will be the sec- 
ond-place winner, etc. 

Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight October 31, 1978 and 
winners’ names will be published 
in the January-February 1979 is- 
sue of Postal Life. 


RULES: 

1. All Postal Service employees 
are eligible, except employees at 
Headquarters in Washington, DC 

2. All entrants 
the entry coupon 
along with the 

3. All entrie 
of the U.S. Po 
none can b 

4. Maile 
Safety Con 


ist Complete 
UST COMpP!et 







U.S. Postal Service, Washingtor 
DC 20260 

5. Entries must be postmarked 
before midnight October 31, 1978 


to be eligible 
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FIRE PREVENTION SAFETY 
CONTEST 

Complete the following, match- 
ing the fire items to the left: 


1. Fire ae i See TT 


‘ETY CONTEST 





2. Fire QO) 
3 4 as 3. te * 
4. Fire _@ C- 
5. Fire OCD) 
6. Fire sam oslnoallead 
7. Fire = i 
8. Fire O_C- 
9. Fire __C-W) 
10. Fire _Q—-CG)— 


11. FireQ_@® 


Now arrange the circled letters 
to form the winning safety slogan, 
as suggested by the drawing. 
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ale Carnegie could take lessons 
from Mary E. Wood. 

Wood serves and charms more 
postal customers in a week than 
many retail sales clerks see in half 
a year. 

She and her supervisor, Franklin 
A. White, work in an actual coun- 
try store post office in the Smith- 
sonian Institution’s Museum of 
History and Technology in the na- 
tion’s capital. The museum attracts 
over six million visitors a year. 

“We're an operating post office,” 
Mary explains. Visitors, who enter 
the little wooden structure to just 
look around, are surprised to see 
Wood and White behind the 
wooden counter that runs the 
length of the room. 

The clerk and her supervisor 
have worked side by side in the 
little post office since it was dedi- 
cated seven years ago with speech- 
es, flag-raising and fanfare as part 
of the Smithsonian’s 125th anni- 
versary celebration. 

Wood and White wouldn’t trade 
their jobs for any other in the Pos- 
tal Service. While they don’t pro- 
vide full window services, pri- 
marily because of space limitations, 
they provide more than enough 
courtesy, caring and interested 
service to make up for it. 

Thousands of tourists enter the 
building daily and depart feeling 
they’ ve stepped backward in time 
some 100 years. This impression is 


Five-year-old twins Jimmy and 
Barry Durst, whose dad is an Army 
chief warrant officer at Fort Dix, 
NJ, learn something new about 
stamps from friendly Mary Wood in 
front of the post office in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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certainly strengthened by Wood’s 
gracious manner and friendly, mu- 
sical voice. No customer leaves the 
office without experiencing the ra- 
diance of her smile. 

The impressions Wood and 
White make on their customers are 
as alive and lasting as the building 
and its contents are authentic. They 
make people feel good about the 
Postal Service. 

“There’s something about this 
place,” says the clerk, “that makes 
people want to share experiences 
with us. People like to remember 
and identify things on the shelves. 
Some people tell us of their grand- 
parents and great-grandparents 
who used to shop and transact pos- 
tal business in offices much like 
this one.” 

Somehow during the non-ending 
conversations and happy com- 
ments of “well, did you ever’s!”’ 
Wood and White sell about $2,000 
worth of stamps, stamped enve- 
lopes and postal cards weekly. 

“We think our revenue is con- 
siderable,” says White, “ particu- 
larly since many transactions 
amount to less than a dollar.” 

When the room fills up with 
buyers and browsers, Wood in- 
variably engages someone in con- 
versation about how the Smith- 
sonian’s curator, Carl H. Scheele, 
traveled 10,000 miles and looked 
at over 600 small post offices until 
he found the perfect one—this 
building—in Headsville, WV. 

She never tires of telling the 
story. “This office dates back to 
about 1861,” she explains. “Civil 
War soldiers wrote their names on 
the shutters. A lot of the things you 
see on the shelves were there when 


Mr. Scheele first entered it. It had 
been boarded up since 1910.” 

Patiently, and with great skill, 
both White and Wood communi- 
cate through sign language and 
guesswork when they serve for- 
eign visitors. “Generally, they want 
airmail stamps for cards or letters,” 
says White. “They'll put a handful 
of coins on the counter, show me 
what they want to send, and we 
handle the transaction to every- 
one’s satisfaction.” 

Wood loves it'when children 
come in with their families or on 
class tours. She has mastered the 
art of eliciting conversation from 
them without their realization that 
they have never seen her before. 

“Sometimes we play guessing 
games when they examine mer- 
chandise on the shelves or hanging 
from the ceiling,” she says. “Some 
think the old horse collar is a toilet 
seat cover and everyone enjoys 
that joke.” 

Many who come in with no in- 
tention of buying stamps linger 
and end up doing so. The wooden 
counter covered with glass helps. 
All the stamps and philatelic prod- 
ucts available at the store are dis- 
played beneath it. Another incen- 
tive is the unique postmark cus- 
tomers can obtain on letters and 
cards mailed from the office. Many 
purchase stamps just to obtain the 
postmark. 

Wood’s way with customers 
causes Smithsonian officials and 
employees who see her daily to 
speak of her in superlatives. “She’s 
a jewel,” says one, and another 
adds, “she makes every customer 
feel like the most important one 
of the day.” 
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Postal mechanic restores vintage cars 


R>? Wallace never does a so-so 
@ job—at work or at play. 

At work at the Dallas Bulk Mail 
Center, he’s a level 5 general me- 
chanic. 

At play, he rebuilds vintage cars. 
Wallace doesn’t brag. He says 
modestly of anything he does, “I’m 

not ashamed of it.” 

Reared on a farm in West Texas, 
Wallace learned to repair all types 
of machinery. After World War II 
service in Europe, he increased his 
skills working as a maintenance 
employee for the next 18 years at 
Ford Motor Company’s assembly 
plant in Dallas. When that closed 
down, he did custom welding and 
special jobs for customers who 
couldn’t get the job done else- 
where. He’s even raced some speed 
boats he built from scratch. 

Four years ago, his daughter, 
Margie, a former postal employee 
at the bulk mail center, persuaded 
him to apply for a job at the BMC. 
He did, and has worked there since 
it was a shell. One of his special 
contributions was to rig a motor- 
ized wheel to release sacks of mail 
that were getting hung up ona 
pillar on one of the chutes. The 
problem had stumped several engi- 
neers before Wallace came up with 
his hand-machined solution. 

When he’s finished with his 
work on tour 2, Wallace spends 
most of the rest of his waking 
hours working on his cars. He’s 
rebuilt five of them, including 
Model A Fords and his most recent 
restoration, a 1957 Chevy. It took 
him three years to complete it. 


He’s named it “Black Gold.” 

His hobby hasn’t been cheap, or 
a job for an amateur. The entire car 
—undercarriage, engine, interior— 
is a masterpiece. Every part, every 
bolt and screw is authentic 1957 
Chevrolet. 

Getting some of those parts was 
not easy. Some he ordered from ads 
in Hemmings Motor News, which 
Wallace calls the “bible” for car 
restoration buffs. He also rum- 
maged in junk yards and used car 
lots. The only part of the job he 
didn’t do himself was the uphol- 
stery. At $45 a yard, the black bro- 
cade was too expensive to experi- 
ment with. 

The paint job was a labor of 
love. None of the sections were 
painted on the frame. He would 
spray each piece, let it dry, then 
sand it after every coat. Some- 
where between the 30th and 35th 
coat and 242 gallons of paint, his 
wife, Ellen, cried out, “Enough! It’s 
perfect.” She was right. 

The car wears authentic 1957 
Texas license plates. They cost 
$15. “The car’s been inspected and 
registered,” says Wallace. “I could 
drive it, except there isn’t water or 
acid in the battery. I don’t want to 
risk spillage.” 

Ellen will proudly show you the 
trophies he has won with his cars 
and the extra rooms he built on 
their house. She pretends to com- 
plain that the back yard used to 
be “the prettiest rose garden you 
ever saw.” But she has caught the 
restoration fever almost as badly 
as her husband, and she’s right on 


You can see your face in the chrome, 
glass and gleaming body of R. D. Wal- 
lace’s '57 Chevy. The car won second 
place honors recently at the 1978 Classic 
Chevy World Club national competition 

in Nashville, TN. Bottom, far right, Wallace 
begins work in his garage on a Model 

A Ford. 


hand to help him when he needs 
an extra pair of hands or some el- 
bow grease to polish the car in 
preparation for showing. 8 
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\ 2 Linda Luck is in the driv- 
y | er’s seat. 


During the week, she has a good 
job at the Colorado Springs, CO, 
Post Office. Weekends, she’s out at 
the track, racing stock cars. 

The eight guys on her pit crew, 
including kid brother John, keep 
her white ‘69 Chevelle in one piece 
and running. They live for week- 
ends when they can send their 
“bomber” and its small but coura- 
geous driver into combat at the lo- 
cal International Speedway, or at 
Pueblo’s oval 40 miles from home. 

Linda is called “Lady Luck” by 
the racing community. She neither 
gives nor seeks favors because she 
is a woman. “The guys try to in- 
timidate me and crowd me out, but 
I won’t let them,” she says. “If I 
don’t think I’ll wreck out, I won’t 
back down.” 

The grandstand, with as many as 
8,000 spectators, perks up when 
the gutsy little scrapper’s No. 16 
enters the sharply banked quarter- 
mile asphalt oval. 

“I play to the crowds,” she ad- 
mits with her dazzling smile. “Last 


Confident and optimistic, Linda 
Luck, dressed in racing gear, 
awaits adjustments to her car still 
on the lift at Buzz Daniels’ Skelly 
station. Below, left, rain begins to 
fall as cars prepare to leave the 
pit area for the brightly lighted 
track; and Linda's expression at far 
left tells how the drivers and pit 
crews felt when the races were 
called on account of rain. 


year, an official made a mistake in 
positioning me during a red flag. 

I stamped my feet and raised the 
devil and the crowd ate it up.” 

Linda was “bit” by the bug dur- 
ing her teens when her dad was a 
“rent-a-cop” at a local track. He 
was also a filling station manager 
and she talked him into sponsoring 
three cars in 1974. She worked on 
a pit crew, and finally persuaded an 
owner to let her drive. Once she 
proved her ability in a Volkswagen 
in mini-stock races, in street stock 
races and in demolition derbies, 
“Buzz” Daniels, manager of a 
Skelly Service Station, agreed to 
sponsor her in her own car. 

She estimates that she has won 
$500 in prize money. One purse 
for a street stock car race can bring 
around $40, and there’s always a 
trophy for first place. 

Having a good paying job as a 
letter sorting machine operator 
enables Linda to support her 
hobby. The hours also work out to 
her advantage since she works 
week nights from 5 p.m. to 1:30 
a.m., and no weekends. 

“Racing is not a cheap hobby or 
sport,” says Linda. “I’ve invested 
about $900 in my car. My brother 
gave me the engine out of his car 
that someone totaled. I bought the 
frame in a junk yard for $30. We 
took everything out of the inside, 
except the instruments, and in- 
stalled a bucket seat, a roll bar, and 

continued 





a scatter shield in case the clutch 
blows up. You can’t have any holes 
in the firewall separating the en- 
gine from the passenger compart- 
ment. The back seat area must be 
covered with 24-gauge sheet metal, 
and you remove all windows, head- 
lights and chrome. You take out the 
generator and drive on battery 
power alone. The muffler is re- 
placed with an exhaust pipe. All 
this work costs money as well as 
the parts you have to replace, tires, 
and so on.” 


When Linda is ready to race, she 
has to climb in through the window 
because the doors are all bolted 
or welded shut. She straps herself 
into a double harness, puts on her 
crash helmet, and is ready for 
action. 

“T start out in first gear until I’m 
on the track, shift, and drive the 
rest of the race in second. You 
never go into third in stock cars— 
you don’t go fast enough,” she 
explains. 

Also, you drive according to 


Before the races, Linda Luck watches as a member of her crew makes last minute 
tests in the Colorado Springs International Speedway pit area. 


what you think others will do, she 
notes. She has lost wheels off the 
right front of her car at top speed. 
Her brakes have given out and 
were strewn across the track. She 
hit the wall so she wouldn’t hit 
anybody else. She’s only been to 
the hospital once, and that was 
after an especially rough tangle she 
had in the last race of the 1977 sea- 
son. “Nothing was broken. I was 
just badly bruised,” she says. 

Her dad and brother, Larry, 
who’s a window clerk at the post 
office, bought her a white “fire 
suit” for her birthday. “It’s sup- 
posed to protect you for 30 seconds 
in case of fire,” she explains. For 


added security, she installed a fire 
extinguisher on her dashboard. 
Does she ever get nervous? 
“Sure. On a race night, I lose five 
pounds and gain back three the 
next day. Last year, I had to go to 


a dermatologist because of nerves. 
But you can’t drive afraid.” 

Now, she’s accepted by most of 
the drivers and pit crews. She 
doesn’t have to say “hello” first to 
them any more. She has her heroes 
and her list of those to repay for 
past insults. “That’s part of the 
game,” she says. “If someone is 
out to ‘get’ a guy, or if you see 
someone deliberately wreck an- 
other driver, you know he'll get it 
back, sooner or later. Usually 
sooner. Some guys will slow down 
just to get a pass at him.” 

There are jealous wives, Linda, 
who is single, adds, but she pays 
no heed to them. “Most of them 
don’t seem to realize their man’s 
second woman is his racing car, not 
another female. I don’t know why 
they’re jealous. I don’t go out with 
their husbands.” 

It takes quick reflexes and dar- 
ing to win purses. “You have to 
drive a track ahead,” says Linda. 
“You need common sense, strength 
and endurance to be a good racer.’ & 








Js\ stor doesn't necessarily end after it's written. Take 
the article on page 18 about Linda Luck, the lady race 
car driver. After the story was prepared, Linda wrote this 
update on her activities: 
“If you have any left-over good luck, send it my way, 
will you? | sure need it. 
“This last Saturday night, | ended up in the middle of 
a big wreck. Some cars spun out. | saw it and hit the 
brakes. They locked up, and | rear-ended a car but hard 
and my throttle then stuck 
open and | broadsided an- 
other car pretty hard. Lucki- 
ly, | only lost a radiator and 
(unfortunately) the left front 
fender in that one... . The 
car that | had broadsided 
was hit head-on by another 
car and totaled. He wasn’t 
hurt but was he ever mad. 
‘(One night earlier) | suffered more bad luck. | still 
can’t comprehend what happened, but everyone thinks 
that | got into some loose dirt on the track. The only thing 
| know is one.moment I’m driving straight down the track 
and the next minute I’m kissing the wall with the side of 
the car. | was better than six feet away from the wall and it 
seemed as if a giant hand pushed me sideways into it.” 


Res people, it seems, always take that extra step 
that adds up to superior service. A customer recently 
wrote to the Portland, ME, postmaster about his son who 


answered an ad for a dental lab technician job in Portiand. 


He assumed from the information that the position was in 
Portland, ME, and sent the letter there. Several weeks 
later, he got a telephone call from a lab in Portland, OR, 
3,000 miles away. The lab told him they had just received 
his letter and offered him the job. Said the young man’s 
father: ‘‘He took the job and is apparently very happy, 
thanks to a postal worker who took that extra effort to 
determine where the laboratory might be located since he 
knew it was not in Maine.” 


ae ingenuity came to 
the fore when the lights 


went out one morning in the 
Savannah, GA, Post Office. 
Employees couldn't process 
the mail for the dispatch. 
Robert Sessoms, a mail han- 
dler, drove his Honey Bee 
Datsun onto the workroom 
floor, turned on the head- 
lights, and voila! the mail 
was processed in time. 


Fleer was nary room for a person to step—what with 

16,000 pieces of mail laid out to dry on the floor of 

the Pensacola, FL, Post Office Annex. The mail had been 

aboard a National Airlines plane that crashed into nearby 

Escambia Bay. After drying out, the mail was processed 

and delivered. Only 87 pieces were undeliverable, accord- 
ing to Postmaster Frank 
Copeland. The delivered 
pieces were endorsed: ‘‘Re- 
covered mail from airline 
crash of May 8, 1978 at 
Pensacola, FL.” 


joo protection is alive and doing well. In the 
Maryland/DC District, for instance, everyone receives 
constant reminders that revenue protection is every 
postal worker's job. As a result, in one recent 16-week 
period, offices in the district saved more than $200,000 
Some of the money recovered amounted to only a few 
dollars; in some cases, however, the savings were exten- 
sive. The Washington, DC, Post Office came up with 
$25,410.71 in one accounting period from second-class 
publications, while the Centreville, MD, office recovered 
$69 from one second-class mailer when an alert employee 
discovered a mistake on Form 3541 (‘‘Statement of mailing 
—Second Class Publications”’). 
The Ocean City, MD, office found 
two companies short paid large 
A mailings. The result: $703 in 
additional revenues. “‘It only 
takes seven letters and you've 
got a buck,” says George 
Glover, the district's director of 
Customer Services. 


VE peng Tesch, an electronic technician in the Albany, 
NY, Post Office, uncovered this true story when his 
nephew, Lauren LaJoy, stumbled across the gravesite of 
an infant. The headstone read: ‘‘An infant whose unknown 
parents sent the little body by mail to an Albany under- 
taker Nov. 20, 1922. Buried here through the kindness of 
individuals Nov. 27, 1922.”’ The undertaker apparently 
named the child after the package stamping. The head- 
stone reads: ‘‘Parcella Post.”’ 


BT nos Loukotka, the Detroit sectional center manager/ 
postmaster, is red-faced these days. Loukotka’s 
four-year-old dog, Cisco, nipped the leg of carrier Joe 
Petrovich while he was delivering mail to the post- 
master’s home. Loukotka’s embarrassed response, when 
he heard about the incident: ‘‘Every dog has his day!” 























Robert E. Simms 


§ » obert E. Simms, a 29-year-old 
T\ Memphis distribution clerk, 
named the Postal Service’s Out- 
standing Handicapped Employee 
of 1978, has also been chosen as 
an Outstanding Federal Handi- 
capped Employee. 

Simms, handicapped by cere- 
bral palsy, deafness and a speech 
impediment, has been a postal 
worker for seven years. He spends 
much of his off-work hours help- 
ing other handicapped people in 
his community. 

Simms represented the South- 
ern Region in the 12th annual 
selection of the Postal Service's 
outstanding handicapped em- 
ployee. Other regional representa- 
tives were Charles F. Baker, a 
Clarksburg, WV, distribution clerk 
(Eastern); David B. Davis, a cus- 
todian at the Pasadena, CA, Post 
Office (Western); and Charles J. 
Liolios, a mail handler at the South 
Boston Postal Annex (Northeast). 

The Central Region representa- 
tive, Victor A. Wasinger, died June 
7. He had been Hayes, KS, Man- 
agement Sectional Center mana- 
ger/postmaster. @ 





Bob Yanni 


‘ } | hen Bob Yanni shoots an 


es 


arrow into the air, he knows 
where it will land. 

Yanni was the 1977 Pennsyl- 
vania Bowhunter Amateur Cham- 
pion, setting a new record for un- 
marked distances with 514 out of a 
possible 560 points. The old record 
was 500 points. 

His brother, Michael, a clerk in 
the York, PA, Post Office, was state 
champion in the bowhunter divi- 
sion in 1975. 

“Bowhunter is a special divi- 
sion,”’ explains Bob Yanni, a tour 
3 distribution clerk in the Potts- 
ville, PA, Post Office. “‘It’s for 
those who use bow and arrows in 
hunting.” 

Yanni, who is 30, became inter- 
ested in archery when he was 11, 
and he has his children, Dominic, 
7, and Kimberly, 5, following in his 
footsteps. 

He uses a compound bow with 
a center grip of plastic and upper 
and lower limbs of magnesium and 
maple encased in fiberglass. He 
puts together his own arrows of 
aluminum tubing with plastic vanes 





instead of feathers. He says that 

if you want to be good in the sport, 
“concentration is the name of the 
game.” 

Yanni likes the competitive as- 
pect of archery. ‘“‘There’s a tourna- 
ment every weekend somewhere 
in Pennsylvania,” he says. @ 




















Dave Rochford Richard Fewell 


wo postal employees—Dave 

Rochford, a carrier in Red 
Bank, NJ, and Richard Fewell, a 
clerk in Bridgeport, CT—have won 
prizes from Writer’s Digest maga- 
zine. 

Rochford won a 1977 poetry 
prize; Fewell was #1 in creative 
writing, for his article, ‘From the 
Bottom of an Empty Bottle (All 
You Can See Is the Sky).”’ 

First among 1,100 entries, 
Fewell's piece drew this response 
from one of the judges: ‘‘It’s the 
only one that has a spark of genius, 
a different way of looking at 
things.” 

Also, the April 1978 issue of 
Reader's Digest carried an article 
by Rochford. It was about an ex- 
perience he had one Easter morn- 
ing when he was a lad in Ireland. @ 


thousand cans of beer on the 
wall—that’s what Sylvester 
“Sy” Korbel, a parcel post clerk 
in Watertown, SD, has in the base- 
ment of his home. 
Korbel accidentally began his 
collection 10 years ago. 
When he started, most of the 
cans were local stock, but as his 
collection grew he started trading 














Sylvester Korbel 


with others and began to go to 
beer can shows. 

Some of his oldest and rarest 
cans were found in junk piles and 
old buildings. And over the years, 
friends and relatives on vacation 
sent him cans from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Korbel says a Hamm's can from 
1937 and an ABC from 1938 are 
among his rarest. His favorite can 
is Fife and Drum, but his favorite 
drinking brew comes from a 
Schmidt's of St. Paul, MN, con- 
tainer. @ 


i ostal Life welcomes two new 
members to its advisory board 
—Vevette L. Boggess, a city de- 
livery carrier in the Troy, NY, Post 
Office, and Hervey A. Trimyer, a 
finance clerk in the Norfolk, VA, 
Post Office. 

The Advisory Board is com- 
posed of five people, one repre- 
senting each postal region. 
Boggess represents the Northeast; 
Trimyer the Eastern. 

The board meets every other 








month and helps decide what 
stories and features you will read 
in Postal Life. In addition, the board 
reports on reactions of fellow em- 
ployees to Life articles that appear 
in print. 

Boggess joined the Troy office 
in June 1973 as a sub carrier; she 
became a permanent carrier a year 
ago. 

She came to the post office be- 
cause ‘| wanted a job that com- 
bined security, out-of-doors work, 
varied working conditions and the 
ability to advance.” 

Trimyer’s first contact with the 
post office was in the early 1960s 
while a student at Old Dominion 
University. He was hired as a 
Christmas casual and stayed on. 
“‘My job was to sort parcels on the 
all-night shift, and | made enough 
money to pay for my books and 
tuition.” 

After a hitch in the Army in Viet 


Nam, he returned to the post office. 


“There were a number of reasons 
| wanted to work for the Postal 
Service,”’ he says. ‘‘| needed a job, 
it was good honest work, | was im- 

















Hervey Trimyer & Vevette Boggess 


pressed by the workers and opera- 
tions when | was there while at- 
tending college, and | wanted to 
stay in the Tidewater (Virginia) 
area.” 

About his current job, Trimyer 
has this to say: “This is one office 
| really enjoy. From top manage- 
ment right on down, everyone 
works together. Every day there is 
something new to learn."’ 

He adds: ‘‘! have a good job and 
a nice home. My next assignment 
is to find a wife."@ 
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As this issue of Postal Life went to press, a 
contract agreement between the Postal 
Service and its major craft unions had not 
been settled. The November- December 
issue of Postal Life will contain information 
on the agreement. 
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